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The  following  pages  are  taken  from  the  ''Special  Day  Book," 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Pub- 
lication of  the  entire  book  has  been  greatly  delayed  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  Department  has  no  control.  These 
pages  are,  therefore,  sent  to  the  schools  of  North  Dakota  in  ad- 
vance of  the  entire  book  to  assist  in  the  observance  of  special 
days  in  February.  The  complete  "Special  Day  Book"  will  be 
available  in  time  for  use  in  observing  special  days  which  occur 
later  in  the  term. 


Section  1382  (Compiled  Laws  of  North  Dakota.)  ****  No 
school  shall  be-  taught  on  a  legal  holiday  or  on  Saturday,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  on  February  the  twelfth  (Lincoln's  Birth- 
day), February  twenty-second  (Washington's  Birthday)  and  on 
May  the  thirteenth  (Memorial  Day)  all  schools  in  session  shall 
assemble  for  a  portion  of  the  day  and  devote  the  same  to  patriotic 
exercises  consistent  w;ith  the  day,  unless  such  holiday  shall  fall 
upon  Saturday  or  Sunday.**** 


Note :  Since  Washington 's  birthday  falls  upon  Sunday  this 
year,  it  is  suggested  that  this  anniversary  be  observed  either  on 
the  preceding  Friday  or  on  the  following  Monday. 

FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


Febimary     4th 

James  William  Foley     - 
North  Dakota's  Poet 

1874- 

February  11th 

Thomas  Alva  Edison        -         -         - 
American  Inventor 

1847- 

February  12th 

Abraham    Lincoln         _         -         _ 
Beloved  American 

1809-1865 

February  14th 

St.  Valentine          .         _         _         _ 

-  271 

February  15th 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony 
American  Reformer 

1820-1906 

February  20th 

Joseph  Jefferson 

American  Actor 

1829-1905 

February  22nd 

George  Washington      -         -         _ 
The  Father  of  his  Country 

1732-1799 

February  22nd 

James  Russell  Lowell 
American  Poet 

1819-1891 

February  27th 

Henry  Wadesi'S'Drth'  Longfellow     - 
American  Poet 

1807-1882 

- 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROGRAMS 

Material  is  supplied  for  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, for  the  observance  of  these  days  is  required  by  law.  But 
since  so  many  Americans  of  note  chose  February  for  their  birth 
month,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  for  a  program  for  Feb- 
huarj^  22nd  or  even  a  later  date  in  the  month : 

Music — Patriotic  songs. 

Flag  Drills. 

St.  Valentine,  the  eldest  of  the  company  is  host  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  guests  are  the  persons  whose  birthdays  occur  in  the 
month,  who  appear  in  costume  suggested  by  the  age  in  which 
they  live  or  by  something  they  have  written  or  have  done,  or 
labeled  with  a  card  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  audience. 

The  program  should  consist  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  guests  with  stories  of  who  others  are  and  what  they 
have  done.  This  part  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  guests. 

NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONGS 

The  week  in  each  year  in  which  Washington's  birthday  oc- 
curs has  been  designated  as  the  NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONG. 
This  designation  has  been  endorsed  by  educators  everywhere,  in 
order : 

To  bring  the  people  together  and  develop  community  spirit; 

To  awaken  a  singing  spirit  and  set  all  America  singing ; 

To  cultivate  a  taste  for  songs  of  the  better  sort. 

The  singing  is  not  to  stop  with  these  seven  days,  but  rather 
this  week,  because  of  its  universal  observance  throughout  the 
country  and  the  realization  that  millions  of  people  are  singing, 
creates  a  contagious  enthusiasm  which  will  give  a  broad  general 
and  permanent  effect  which  is  bound  to  bring  far  reaching  and 
important  results. 

Sing  patriotic,  folk,  and  all  kinds  of  songs  of  the  better  sort. 

During  the  week,  in  the  day  schools  special  song  programs 
should  be  provided.  These  need  not  necessarily  take  up  any  extra 
time,  but  could  take  the  time  usually  devoted  to  opening  exer- 
cises and  the  singing  lessons.  The  programs  can  be  made  different 
from  the  usual  order  by  explaining  the  significance  of  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Song  and  its  purpose,  by  introducing  new  songs, 
and  by  having  the  children  memorize  certain  songs  especially 
suited  to  their  ages.  On  Friday  the  children  might  be  required 
to  write  the  songs  they  have  memorized,  and  their  papers  could 
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be  marked  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  verses  have  been 
memorized,  on  their  punctuation,  spelling  and  penmanship,  also 
on  the  neatness  of  their  arrangement.  If  "America"  and  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  have  not  as  yet  been  memorized  by  your 
children,  these  two  songs  should  be  among  those  selected  for 
memorizing.  The  older  scholars  might  be  required  to  write  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  "America"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  possibly  some  of  our  other  national  songs.  These  are 
simply  hints  of  what  may  be  done.  Anything  else  that  you  can 
think  of  that  will  awaken  an  interest  in  singing  and  the  songs 
we  sing,  will  prove  useful. 

Outside  of  the  school  room  there  are  many  w'ays  in  which  the 
National  "Week  of  Song  can  be  celebrated,  the  simplest  of  which 
is  the  party  of  friends  and  neighbors  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
around  the  home  piano,  singing  the  songs  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time — those  songs  that  stir  the  heart  and  linger  in  the 
memory  as  long  as  memory  lasts.  The  program  for  the  home 
gathering  can  be  varied  with  vocal  solos  and  duets  and  with  oc- 
casional instrumental  selections.  As  a  special  treat,  choice  selec- 
tions from  popular  operas  may  be  rendered  on  the  phonograph, 
where  one  is  available. 

LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY 

I  February  12th 

■j   -'■  "Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,   Mass. 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the  con- 
solation that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
A.  LINCOLN." 
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ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG 

'  November  19,  1863. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  the  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can 
not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thtis  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion ;  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

A  KING 

Ella  Matthews  Banks,  in  St.  Nicholas 
We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 
■Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman   William,   who,   brave   and   stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led. 
Then  after  a  pause:     "At  school  we  learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned, 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 

He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 

'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 
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"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  4ong  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

"When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And  thoughtfully;  then  with  a  start, 

"Pie  wasn't  a  king — outside,"  he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was — ^in  his  heart." 

LINCOLN 

(Flag  Song  for  Little  Boys) 
;  "We're  very  little  soldiers, 

Yet  every  little  man 
Will  wave  his  flag  for  Lincoln, 
1  As  proudly  as  he  can." 

WOI^DS  OF  LINCOLN 

"A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people  and 
its  laws." 

' '  God  must  like  common  people,  or  He  would  not  have  made  so 
many. ' ' 

"Always  do  the  very  best  j^ou  can." 

"It  is  sometimes  well  to  be  humble." 

"With  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail,  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed." 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it." 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"Success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external  help  as  on  self 
reliance." 

"When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand  and  he  wants  to  run 
away,  better  let  him  run. ' ' 

"The  Lord  prefers  common-looking  people.  That  is  why  he 
made  so  many  of  them. ' ' 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who 
toil  up  from  poverty." 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is 
worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the  great  God  who 
made  him." 

"Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that 
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faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

"The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intemperance 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils  among 
mankind. ' ' 

"The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must  prevail, 
though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  accurately  to  predict  them 
in  advance." 

' '  The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself  in  every 
way  he  can,  never  suspecting  that  anybody  is  hindering  him." 

"Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change 
public  opinion  can  change  the  government  practically  just  so 
much." 

"I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

"Having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure 
purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without 
fear  and  with  manly  hearts. ' ' 

"If  this  country  can  not  be  saved  without  giving  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  I  was  about  to- say  I  would  rather  be  assassin- 
ated on  this  spot  than  to  surrend  it." 

A  clergyman,  calling  at  the  White  House,  in  speaking  of  the 
war  said  to  the  President,  "I  hope  the  Lord  is  on  our  side."  "I 
am  not  at  all  concerned  about  that,"  replied  Lincoln,  "for  I 
know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  right.  But  it  is 
my  constaut  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation  should  be 
on  the  Lord's  side." 

"It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government  not 
too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  government,  nor  dungeons  to  ourselves." 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriotic  grave  every  living  heart  and  heartstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angles  of  our 
nature." 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have, 
I  must  stand  with  any  body  that  stands  right;  stand  with  him 
w-hile  he  is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong," 

' '  With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness 
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in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nations  wounds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and,  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. ' ' 

SAYINGS  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

"He  surpassed  all  orators  in  eloquence,  all  diplomatists  in  wis- 
dom, all  statesmen  in  foresight,  and  the  most  ambitious  in  fame. 
— John  J.  Ingalls. 

"Having  determined  upon  the  profession  of  law,  he  fenced  in 
his  mind  with  the  same  energy  and  resolution  with  which  he  had 
split  three  thousand  rails  to  fence  in  th«  field  around  his  father's 
home." — ^Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

"A  poor,  plain,  simple,  honest,  laborious  American  life,  with 
learning  drained  chiefly  from  nature,  made  him  healthy^  strong, 
self-reliant,  calm,  true,  honest,  brave,  diligent,  and  developed  all 
the  true  manlier  qualities." — Chas.  M.  Ellis. 

"He  had  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  intellect  of  a  philosopher, 
A  patriot  without  guile,  a  politician  without  cunning  or  selfish- 
ness, a  statesman  of  practical  sense  rather  than  a  fine-spun 
theory. ' ' — Andrew  Shuman. 

"President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was  the  highwater 
mark  of  American  oratory." — Thomas  "Wentworth  Higginson. 

"Not  a  soverign  in  Europe,  however,  trained  from  the  cradle 
for  state  pomps,  and  however  prompted  by  statesmen  and  court- 
iers, could  have  uttered  himself  more  regally  than  did  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg." — Goldwin  Smith. 

"One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Lincoln's  wonderful  life 
was  the  manifestly  deepening  of  his  sense  of  God's  presence  and 
providence  during  those  later  years  when  he  bore  the  imperiled 
nation  on  his  heart." — John  H.  Barrows. 

"I  am  sure,  as  millions  have  said,  that,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  never  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." — John  W.  Forney. 
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WHEN  LINCOLN  DIED 

J.  A.  Edgerton 

"When  Lincoln  died,  a  universal  grief 
"Went  round  the  earth.    Men  loved  him  in  that  hour, 
The  North  her  leader  lost;  the  South,  her  friend; 
The  nation  lost  its  savior ;  and  the  slave 
Lost  her  deliverer,  the  most  of  all. 
0,  there  was  sorrow  'mid  the  humble  poor. 
When  Lincoln  died. 

"When  Lincoln  died,  a  great  soul  passed  from  earth, 
In  him  were  strength  and  gentleness  so  mixed. 
That  each  upheld  the  other.    He  was  firm ; 
And  yet  was  kind,  as  tender  as  a  child. 
And  yet  as  iron-willed  as  Hercules. 
His  power  was  almost  limitless,  and  yet 
His  mercy  was  as  boundless  as  his  power. 
And  he  was  jovial,  laughter-loving;  still 
His  heart  was  ever  torn  with  suffering, 
There   was  divine   compassion  in  the  man; 
A  God-like  love  and  pity  for  his  race. 
The  world  saw  the  full  measure  of  that  love, 
"When  Lincoln  died. 

"When  Lincoln  died,  a  type  was  lost  to  men, 
The  earth  has  had  her  conquerors  and  kings. 
And  many  of  the  common  great;  through  all, 
She  only  had  one  Lincoln.     There  are  none 
Like  him  in  all  the  annals  of  the  past. 
He  was  the  growth  of  our  new  soil ;  the  child 
Of  our  new  time ;  he  was  American ; 
"Was  of  the  people,  from  the  lowest  rank, 
And  yet  he  scaled  with  ease  the  highest  height. 
Mankind  one  of  its  few  immortals  last, 
"When  Lincoln  died. 

"When  Lincoln  died,  it  seemed  a  providence; 

For  he  appeared  as  one  sent  for  a  work, 

Whom,  when  that  work  was  done,  God  summoned  home. 

He  led  a  splendid  fight  for  liberty. 

And  when  the  shackles  fell  the  land  was  saved. 

He  laid  his  armor  by  and  sought  his  rest, 

A  glory,  sent  from  heaven,  covered  him, 

When  Lincoln  died.  -  * 
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DIXIE 

According  to  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Dixie"  is  a  national  air,  not  the 
property  of  the  South  alone.  He  says :  ''News  reached  Washing- 
ton early  one  April  morning  in  1865,  that  Richmond  had  been 
evacuated.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  White  House.  Soon  Lincoln 
appeared  at  the  window  over  the  front  entrance.  He  replied  to 
the  demand  for  a  speech.  His  closing  words  were:  'There  is  a 
song  or  tune  which  I  used  to  hear  with  great  pleasure  before 
the  war,  but  our  friends  across  the  river  have  appropriated  it  to 
their  use  during  the  last  four  years.  It  is  the  tune  called  "Dixie" 
But  I  think  we  have  captured  it.  At  any  rate,  I  conferred  with 
the  attorney  general  this  morning,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  'Dixie'  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  captured  property.  So  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  'Dixie'  by  the  band.  Ever  since  then  'Dixie' 
has  been  regarded  as  a  national  air,  beloved  by  the  people  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South.  It  was  composed  by  Emmet,  a  northern 
man,  who  wrote  the  words,  and  it  will  remain  for  all  time  a 
truly  national  song,  made  so  by  the  good  natured  humor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

DIXIE  LAND 
(Dan  Emmet) 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  of  cotton, 

Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten, 

Look  away !  Look  away !  Look  away !  Dixie  Land. 

In  Dixie  Land  whar'  I  was  born  in. 

Early  on  one  frosty  mornin', 

Look  away !  Look  away !  Look  away !  Dixie  Land. 

Chorus. 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in'  Dixie,  Hooray !!  Hooray ! 

In  Dixie  Land,  I'll  take  my  stand 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie; 

Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie, 

Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie. 

"I'M  GLAD  I  LIVE  IN  THE  LAND  I  LIVE  IN" 

(Edmund  Vance  Cook) 
(Tune  "Dixie") 
I'm  glad  I  live  in  the  land  I  live  in, 
Best  to  get  and  best  to  give  in. 
Hip  hooray,  hip  hooray,  hip  hooray,  U.  S.  A. 
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Old  Uncle  Sam's  my  best  relation 

Makes  me  feel  like  I  own  this  nation 

Hip  hooraj^,  hip  hooray,  hip  hooray,  U.  S.  A. 

Chorus 

So  its  U.  S.  A.  forever.    Hooray,  Hooray. 
I  thank  the  fates  that  fixed  my  dates 
In  IJ.  S.  A.  forever.    Hooray,  Hooray. 
The  U.  S.  A.  forever ;  I  say  hooray. 
The  glorious  States  forever. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

February  22nd 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Margaret  Sangster 

Tis  splendid  to  live  to  grandly 

That  long  after  you  are  gone 

The   things  you   did   are   remembered, 

And  recounted  under  the  sun; 

To  live  so  bravely  and  purely. 

That  a  nation  stops  on  its  way. 

And  once  a  year  with  banner  and  drum, 

Keeps  the  thoughts  of  your  natal  day. 

'Tis  splendid  to  have  a  record. 
So  white  and  free  from  stain 
'     That,  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  blot, 
Though  tested  and  tried  amain; 
That  age  to  age  forever 
Repeats  its  story  of  love, 
And  your  birthday  lives  in  a  nation's  heart 
All  other  days  above. 

And  this  is  Washington's  glory, 
A  steadfast  soul  and  true, 
Who  stood  for  his  country's  honor 
When  his^  country's  days  were  few. 
And  now  when  its  days  are  many, 
And  its  flag  of  stars  is  flung 
To  the  breeze  in  defiant  challenge, 
His  name  is  on  every  tongue. 
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Yes,  its  splendid  to  live  so  bravely, 

To  be  so  great  and  strong, 

That  your  memory  is  ever  a  tocsin 

To  rally  the  foes  of  the  wrong; 

To  live  so  proudly  and  purely 

That  your  people  pause  in  their  way, 

And  year  by  year  with  banner  and  drum. 

Keep  the  thought  of  your  natal  day. 

OURS 

(Selected) 
Napoleon  was  great,  I  know, 
And  Julius  Caesar,  and  all  the  rest; 
But  they  didn't  belong  to  us,  and  so 
I  like  George  Washington  the  best. 

SOMETHING    BETTER 

(Clara  J.  Denton) 

I  cannot  be  a  Washington, 

However  hard  I  try. 

But  into  something  I  must  grow 

As  fast  the  days  go  by. 

The  world  needs  women,  good  and  true, 

I'm  glad  I  can  be  one. 

For  that  is  even  better  than 

To  be  a  Washington, 

THE  SMALL  BOY'S  PLAN 

I  think  I'll  be  like  Washington, 
As  dignified  and  wise, 
Folks  always  say  a  boy  can  be 
A  great  man  if  he  tries. 

And  then,  perhaps,  when  I  am  old, 

People  will  celebrate 

The  birthday  of 


And  I  shall  live  in  state. 


-is  me,  you  know, — 


Oh,  'twill  be  jolly  fun 

To  have  my  birthday  set  apart 

Like  that  of  Washington! 
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LIKE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

(From  ''The  Sunbeam")" 

We  cannot  all  be  Wasbingtons 
And  have  our  birthday  celebrated ; 
But  we  can  love  the  things  he  loved, 
And  hate  the  things  he  hated. 

He  loved  the  truth,  he  hated  lies. 

He  minded  what  his  mother  taught  him. 

And  very  day  he  tried  to  do 

The  simple  duties  that  it  brought  him. 

Perhaps  the  reason  little  folks 

Are  sometimes  great  When  they  grow  taller, 

Is  just  because,  like  AVashington, 

They  do  their  best  when  they  are  smaller. 

WHICH? 

When  Washington  was  president, 
He  saw  full  many  an  icicle; 
But  never  on  a  railroad  went, 
And  never  rode  a  bicycle. 

He  read  by  no  electric  lamp, 
Nor  heard  about  the  Yellowstone; 
He  never  licked  a  postage  stamp, 
And  never  saw  a  telephone. 

His  trousers  ended  at  the  knees, 
By  wire  he  could  not  send  dispatch; 
He  filled  his  lamp  with  whale  oil  grease, 
And  never  had  a  match  to  scratch. 

But  in  these  days  it's  come  to  pass. 
All  work  is  with  such  dashing  done, 
We've  all  these  things,  but  then,  alas. 
We  seem  to  have  no  Washington. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON 

(Eliza  Cook) 
Land  of  the  West  [.though  passing  brief  the  record  of  thy  age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  the  world's  wide  page! 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out — thine  shall  be  loudest  far; 
I^et  others  boast  their  satellites — thou  hast  the  planet  star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'er  depart; 
'Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain,  and  warms  the  coldest  heart ; 
A  war  cry  it  for  any  land  where  freedom's  to  be  won. 
Land  of  the  West!) — it  stands   alone — it  is  thy  Washington. 

He  fought,  but  not  with  love  of  strife ;  he  struck,  but  to  defend ; 
And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  a  friend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  Reason's  gentle  word, 
And  sighed  when  fell  injustice  threw  the  challenge — sword  to 

SAvord. 
He  stood  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise,  the  patriot  and  sage; 
He  showed  no  deep  avenging  hate,  no  burst  of  despot  rage. 

He  stood  for  Liberty  and  Truth,  and  dauntlessly  led  on 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth  the  name  of  Washington. 
No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled  with  grief, 
No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him  victor — chief ; 
He  broke  the  gyves  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high  disdain, 
But  cast  no  scepter  from  the  links  when  he  had  crushed  the  chain. 
He  saved  his  land,  but  did  not  lay  his  soldier  trappings  down 
To  change  tliem  for  the  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly  crown; 
Fame  was  too  earnest  in  her  joy,  too  proud  of  such  a  son 
To  let  a  robe  and  title  mask  a  noble  WASHINGTON. 

A  FEW  SELECTIONS  FROM  WASHINGTON'S  RULES   OF 

CIVILITY 

(In  the  State  Archives  at  Washington  is  a  manuscript  which 
Washington  used  as  a  boy,  in  which  he  copied  about  a  hundred 
or  more  rules  of  conduct.  Their  source  has  been  traced  to  an 
old  French  book  on  Behavior.) 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though 
he  were  your  enemy. 

When  you  see  a  crime  punished  you  may  be  inwardly  pleased; 
but  always  show  pity  to  the  suffering  offender. 

Superfluous  complaints  and  all  affection  of  ceremony  are  to 
be  avoided,  yet,  where  due,  they  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
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Do  not  express  joy  before  one  sick  or  in  pain,  for  that  con- 
trary passion  will  aggravate  his  misery. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can  though  it  succeed  not  well,  blame 
not  him  that  did  it. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of 
any. 

In  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  Na- 
ture, rather  than  to  procure  admiration;  keep  to  the  fashion  of 
your  equals. 

Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem 
your  own  reputation;  for  'tis  better-  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company. 

Speak  not  injurious  words  neither  in  jest  nor  in  earnest;  scoff 
at  none  although  they  give  occasion. 

Gaze  not  at  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others  and  ask  not  how 
they  came.  What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  friend  deliver 
not  before  others. 

Nothing  but  harmony,  honest  industry  and  frugality  are  neces- 
sary" to  make  us  a  great  people.  First  impressions  are  generally 
the  most  lasting.  It  is  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  if  you 
mean  to  make  any  figure  upon  the  stage,  that  you  should  take 
the  first  steps  right, 

SAYINGS  OF  WASHINGTON 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  peace." 

"Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  consecrate  your  affections." 

"The  name  of  an  American  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism." 

"From  the  gallantry  and  fortitude  of  her  citizens,  under  the 
auspices  of  Heaven,  America  has  derived  her  independence." 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all." 

"The  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart  is  the  benign  influence 
of  good  laws  under  a  free  government." 

There  is  a  destiny  which  has  the  control  of  our  actions  not  to 
be  resisted  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  Human  Nature. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every 
one,  and  let  your  hand  give  in  proportion  to  your  purse ;  remem- 
bering always  the  widow's  mite,  but  that  it  is  not  every  one 
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who  asketh  that  deserveth  charity;  all,  however,  are  worthy  the 
inquiry,  or  the  deserving  may  suffer. 

I  consider  storms  and  victory  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
Prodivence  who  no  doubt  directs  them  for  the  best  purposes, 
and  to  bring  round  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number. 

ORIGINAL  MAXIMS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

"Commerce  and  industry  are  the  besit  mines  of  a  nation." 

"Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every- 
one." 

"Ingratitude,  I  hope,  will  never  constitute  a  part  of  my  char- 
acter, nor  find  a  place  in  my  bosom." 

"Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
fire  called  conscience." 

"To  preserve  is  one's  duty,  and  to  be  silent  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumny." 

"I  never  wish  to  promise  more  than  I  have  a  moral  certainty 
of  performing." 

"I  shall  never  attempt  to  palliate  my  own  foibles  by  exposing 
the  error  of  another." 

"It  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask  what,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  not  grant." 

"Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few;  and  let  those  be 
well  tried  before  you  give  them  your  confidence." 

"Associate  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your  own 
reputation;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company." 

"A  good  character  is  the  first  essential  in  a  man.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  to  endeavor  not  only  to  be  learned,  but 
virtuous. ' ' 

"I  am  resolved  that  no  misrepresentation,  falsehoods,  or  cal- 
umny shall  make  me  swerve  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  strict 
line  or  duty." 
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